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THE 
CONSTITUTION 
O F 
IRE LA N D., &r: 


| O a people who are free, and deſirous 
: to continue fo, and who, by repreſen- 
tation, have a ſhare in the legiſlature, 
a knowledge of their conſtitutional rights is 
eſſentially neceſſary. Without ſuch knowledge, 
their repreſentatives cannot ſupport, with firm- 
neſs and perſeverance, the truſt repoſed in them 
by the people, nor guard againſt encroachments 
from the executive power; nor can they, with- 
dut ſuch knowledge, refrain themſelves from 
treſpaſſing upon the rights of the crown. 


The unexpected end put to tlie late ſeſſions 
of Parliament, after the Commons had freely 
given the largeſt ſupplies which were ever 
before voted in time of peace, to ſupport the 
dignity of the crown, and for the Foe Laan ot 
only of this kingdom, but of other parts of 
His Majeſty's dominions; the proteſt entered 
againſt their proceedings, in rejecting a Money 
Bill, tranſmitted by the Privy Council, Ou 

/B ic 


6 


it did not take its riſe in their Houſe, (which 
muſt mean, by Heads of a Bill, for it could 
not in any other mode take its riſe therein) 
the prorogation which immediately enſued the 
paſting of the Money Bills, have raiſed an 
alarm in the minds of the people. Were the 
Commons, through any default, the cauſe of 
thus putting a ſtop to all public buſineſs, to 
every law which might tend to improve the in- 
ternal police and welfare of the kingdom? or 
did it proceed from a haſcy inconſiderate advice, 
given by thofe who were not fully informed of 
the nature of our conſtitution, and who under 
the multiplicity of the weighty affairs of ano- 
ther kingdom had not leiſure for the purpoſe ? 


To anſwer ſach queſtions, a review of the 
fundamentals of our conſtitution, of its eſta- 
bliſhment, and of the laws which relate to the 
form of paſſing our acts of parliament, is neceſ- 
fary, to remove a doubt which has cauſed a 
difference between the executive power and the 
people, is a ſervice to the public ; a confidence 
between them ſhould, as much as poſſible, be 
preſerved. 


To call, to prorogue, or to diſſolve the par- 
Hhament is the undoubted right of the crown 
whenever the King ſhall think it proper, and 
de adviſed to do ſo; however, every ſudden pro- 
rogation or diſſolution occaſions apprehenſions, 
and every wiſe adminiſtration will guard againſt 
raiſing unneceſſary jealouſtes in the minds of the 
people. 


The money of the nation is in the hands of 


the people, who have a right over their own. 


3 $2 property, 


7 3 
property, not to -be wreſted from them, whilſt 
they remain free. Whenever the exigencies 
of government require a ſupply, and they are 
called upon for the purpoſe, it is the undoubted 
right of their repreſentatives upon proper eſti- 
mates being laid before them, to vote a ſupply 
to His Majeſty, then to reſolve themſelves into 
a. committee to adjuſt the quantum of that 
ſupply, afterwards to reſolve themſelves into 
another committee of ways and means, to raiſe 
that ſupply by taxes upon the people in the 
moſt equal and ealy manner, which are the 


foundations upon which every money bill is 
conſtitutionally framed. 


If the Commons ſhould be too profuſe of 
the peoples money, the Lords, whoſe property 
is conſiderable, and who repreſent themſelves, 
have a negative to the proceedings of the 
Commons, and muſt give an affirmative before 
any bill which takes its riſe by heads of a bill 


in the Houſe of Commons can receive the Royal 
8 - | 


The Commons have a like negative or affir- 
mative to the proceedings of the Lords. And 
the King has a negative or affirmative to the 
proceedings of both Houſes, Thus each branch 
of the legiſlature is a cheque upon the other 
two, the ſtate cannot enjoy the benefits which 
our conſtitution (excellent, when properly 
underſtood, and executed) afford, unleſs the 
balance upon which it depends be always kept 
in due poiſe. | 
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The inhabitants of this iſland long before 
Henry II's time, underſtood literature, and em- 
braced chriſtianity, were a free ſtate, divided 
into ſeveral principalities, under their reſpective 
rulers, governed by their own laws, under one 
Monarch, who was ſupreme in the iſland, 
ſubject to no kingdom, nor foreign juriſdiction, 
Sf free to enter into any compact for them- 


ä ſelves. 


1 


Henry II. after his landing in Ireland, re- 
ceived the ſubmiſſion of all the inhabirants 
thereof. The Engliſh who were ' ſettled there 
(one of whom had acquired by marriage a 


conſiderable principality and property therein) 


and all the Iriſh, king, nobles, and people, 
acknowledged. him for their lawful ſovereign, 
and {wore allegiance to him, Henry in return 
granted to them the benefit of the Engliſh Jaws 


and conſtitution, and a modus, or right of hold- 


ing Parliaments of their own. 


From his time although many diſturbances 


and inſurrections aroſe, and ſeveral of the old 


Iriſh who did not come within the pale, con- 
tinued to be governed by their antient Brehon 
law, yet the Engliſh and Iriſh living within 


the pale enjoyed the conſtitution granted to them 


by Henry II. and alſo many privileges and 


franchiſes, as free born ſubjects, under a Magna 


Charta granted to them by King John, 8 
his reſidence in Ireland, (a _ of which or 
remains in the Exchequer of this kingdom) 


and fo continued to enjoy the ſame unto the 


. reign of Henry VII. during which period, the 


King's 
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King's Deputies frequently held parliaments, 


and enacted ſuch laws as they thought advan- 
tageous for the publick, and did ſo, without any 
particular directions or authority from the crown 
tor that purpole. _ 

During the conteſts between - the houſes of 
York and Lancaſter in England, this kingdom, 
in which the York intereſt prevailed, partook 
of the evils occaſioned by ſuch conteſts, which 
obliged Henry VII. for his own ſecurity, and 
to ſecure for the future this kingdom to the 
crown of England, to endeavour to alter the 
mode of holding parliaments, and enacting 
laws under his deputies: For this purpoſe he 
ſent over in the year 1493 Sir Edward Poynings, 
an able ſoldier and ſtateſman, as his deputy, 
who held a parliament at Drogheda, for the pur- 
poſe, in which twenty three acts were paſſed, 
which appear in our printed ſtatutes, and alſo 
ſome others which are not printed. The third 
act of that parliament though obſcurely worded, 
gives ſome light into the cauſes for paſſing the 
fourth or famous law, which altered the mode 
of holding parliaments and paſſing laws in this 
kingdom, but hiſtory clears up what is obſcure 
in the recital, ſo that without any forced con- 
ſtruction, the true intent and meaning of that 
law may be known, and the miſchiefs it intended 
to redreſs. | . 


It. recites a cuſtom which was then, and long 
before obſerved in Ireland, to wit, to ſuccour 
ſtrangers whilſt they ſtayed in the kingdom, 
and to reject all writs under great or privy ſeal 
to the contrary, that Richard Duke of York, 


Pre- 


| [OJ 
pretending to be deputy to Henry VI. confirmed 
that cuſtom in parliament, and made it treaſon 
to ſerve ſuch great or privy ſeal, in oppoſition Mn 
to ſuch cuſtom, and that he actually put one E-1 
Overy to death for ſerving ſuch ſeal, and recites 
what miſchiefs ſuch cuſtom, ſo confirmed by 
parliament, did in the ſuccours thoſe two lads 


ad, which abuſe was complained of through + 
all Chriſtian realms, Y 

To reform which abuſe, that cuſtom, and the 1 
act confirming it, are by the third of Poyning's 1 
declared void, which further enacts, that on the 1 
like occaſion the Kking's ſeal ſhall be obeyed. 3 


It is neceſſary now to enquire who thoſe two ; 
lads were, and how the crown was affected by 4 

| bw 
that cuſtom, 4 


The dutcheſs of Burgundy, a great enemy to 
Henry VII. being informed of this cuſtom, con- 
firmed by parliament, in Ireland, about the year —_ 
1487, ſent over Simnel Lambert, who pretending 3B 


to be the ſon of Edward IV. and heir to the $3 
crown of England, deceived the Iriſh, and 3 
taking advantage of the cuſtom, impoſed upon 4 

ſeveral of the nobility and gentry, who held the 4 
people by livery and wages under their controul, 4 
and at length, fo far prevailed, being affiſted by 1 
the deputy to Henry VII. lieutenant, that he 3 


had himſelf crowned, and actually held a parlia- 
ment in Dublin, but ſoon after went to England, 
and was there defeated. | | | 


Henry VII. iſſued commiſſions to try the 
rebels, and raiſed heayy fines, but kept matters 
— 1 
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in ſuſpence, being dubious of Spain, and threaten- 
ed by a war from France. 


The ſame dutcheſs of Burgundy, in the year 
1493, ſet up another impoſtor, Perkin War- 
beck, as Duke of York, and ſent him alfo into 
Ireland, and by the ſame means which Simnel 
uſed, prevailed upon many of the Iriſh to eſpouſe 
his cauſe ; but Henry VII. having made peace 
with France, and Sir Edward Poynings bn 
then in Ireland, he influenced ſeveral of thoſe 
who had joined Perkin to quit him, who ſoon 
after left the kingdom, and retired to Scotland. 


Henry VII. being a wiſe King and apprehen- 
ſive that freſh troubles in Ireland might in his 
circumſtances prove of ill conſequence, choſe 


acts of clemency rather than ſeverity, which 


might render the people deſperate, the aforeſaid 
cuſtom, though barbarous, being the law of the 
land; and therefore to ſtifle all ſeeds of rebel- 
lion, where the houſe of York had too many 
friends, he ſent over a general pardon to all the 
offenders, upon their aſſurance of loyalty for the 
future, and agreement, to paſs an act for the 
repeal of the law which eſtabliſhed the aforeſaid - 
cuſtom, and another act that for the future no 


Parliament ſhould be held without his firſt _ 
knowing for what purpoſes it ſhould be called, 


and the contents of ſuch laws as ſhould be in- 


tended to be enacted in ſuch parliament ; which 


acts, for ſuch purpoſe were paſſed, together with 
ſeveral other acts, at the Parliament held at 
Drogheda, in the year 1494, the good effects of 
which ſoon appeared, for when Perkin landed a 
tecond time in the year 1495, he was immediately 
rejected. ww | 


r 


It ĩs proper, briefly to take notice of ſome other 
of thoſe acts which paſſed in the Parliament held 
under Sir Edward Poynings, from which the 
real end and deſign of the fourth, or famous act, 
and its true intent and meaning may appear to 
demonſtration. 


The firſt act, gives the treaſurer of Ireland, as 


large and ample powers, as the treaſurer of Eng- 
land had in his office. 


The ſecond, provides that the chancellor, 
treaſurer, judges, officers of accounts, and maſter 
of the rolls, ſhall have their office only during 
the king's pleaſure, and any grant thereof during 
life is void. 


The third, aboliſhes the barbarous cuſtom, 
and repeals the act made under Richard, Duke 
| of York, in confirmation of it. 


The fourth act, which is at the requeſt of the 
Commons, enacts, that no Parliament be held 
here, till the cauſes, conſiderations, and acts be 
certified to England, by the Lieutenant and 
Council, which being affirmed by the King, and 
Council, and his licence thereupon, as well in 
affirmation of the acts, as to ſummon the Parlia- 
ment under the great ſeal of England had, then 
a Parliament to be held, and if any be held other- 
wile to be void. 


The ſixth act, 1s againſt livery and wages, by 
which the great lords retained the people under 
their command. 


By 


original parchment roll, and remain upon record ; 
| C 
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By the thirteenth, it is enacted, that it ſhall 
be i to ſtir up, or make war againſt the 


Engliſh or King's Lieutenant, 


The ſixteenth, obliges the Lords of Parlia- 
_— to appear in their robes in Parliament. 


By the ſeventeenth, no war or peace is to be 


made, but by licence of the chief governor. 


The twenty ſecond, declares, that whereas in 
all likelihood if the Engliſh ſtatutes were uſed, 
and executed here in Ireland, it would tend to 
our wealth and proſperity, it therefore enacts, that 
all ſtatutes late made in England, belonging to 
the common weal, be "wy. 7 in this land. 


F * 


Of which acts or ſtatutes Magna Charta is 
certainly one, and ſo are all thoſe ſtatutes made 
in England, which confirm Magna Charta, or 
the rights and privileges of the ſubject, previous 


to the 10th of Henry VII. fo that the people of 


Ireland, conſenting to the above mentioned laws, 
were not only pardoned, but had Magna Charta, 
and all other Engliſh acts, which were paſſed to 
that time, and which confirmed the liberties and 
privileges of the people, who were alſo reſtored 
to, and confirmed in the enjoyment of their an- 
tient conſtitution, which they had from the time 
of Henry II: and this appears clearly from two 
acts paſſed at the ſame parliament held at Drog- 

heda, under Sir Edward Poynings, in the 1oth 


of Hen. VII. which acts are not to be ſeen. 


amongſt our printed ſtatutes, but are in the 


- 


1 


In the Rolls-Office, and are in the following 
words: 


Imprimis ordine eſt que ſeint Efglis, ſoit 
frank et eit et enyoye toutz tes libertes ſicome i | 
ad eſte uſe devant ceſts heurs. 


Le Sieur Deputie le veut.“ 


Firſt, it is enacted, chat the Holy Church 
mall be free, and ſhall have and enjoy all its 
liberties as it uſed to have before this time, to 


N the Royal Aſſent was given in the uſual 
: rm. | e 


The Lord Deputy ſo wills. 


„ Item, Ordine eſt et accorde que le terre d' 
Irland, eit eut enyoie tous ſes franchiſes & 
privileges ſicome it ad ette devant cets heurs. 


Le Sieur Deputie le veut.” 


Alſo, it is enacted and agreed, that the land 
of Ireland ſhall hereafter enjoy all its fran- 


Ehiſes and privileges, as It uſed to do before this 
time. 


The Lord Deputy ſo wills. 


Conſider now, what were the iin before 


Sir Edward Poynings's time, which were. intended 
to be remedied. 


The holding parliaments by the Neputy $ 


authority, without the King's eſpecial licence 
for the purpoſe. 


Enacting 


4 


Enacting laws, to the contents of which the 
King was a ſtranger. 


The cuſtom, of giving an W e to che 
pretenders to the crown. 


Diſobedience to the King's ſeals and writs, 


The making war and peace, without the 
Lord Licuttnant! $ licence. 


The power of the great lords over the people. 


The ſuccours given to the two lads, Lambert 
and Warbeck. | 


Such were the evils which the people, upon 
obtaining pardon, abohthed, by their conſent to 
the above laws; to redreſs thoſe evils, and to 
prevent the like for the future, was all that 
Hen. VII. and Sir Edward Poynings aimed at, 
or endeavoured, And this end they effectually 
obtained, 


So that the acts which paſſed under Sir Ed- 
ward Poynings, inſtead of enlarging, greatly 
abridged the power of the Lord Lieutenant and 
Council, inſtead of abridging the conſtitutional 
rights and liberties of the people, they ſtrength- 
ened, confirmed, and conſiderably enlarged them, 
they ſecured the Kingdom of Ireland, under the 
enjoyment of its freedom; to the crown of Eng- 
land. Few laws have been ſo miſconſtrued or 
leſs underſtood ; they were intended to remove 
jealoys, and to eſtabliſh harmony between the 
King and his people; they were intended to con- 
nect. this kingdom for ever to the crown of Great 
Britain, ſo as to promote the mutual welfare, 
and to ſt: rengthen the ſecurity of both kings 

„ doms; 


. dorms; they were an act of ſte: if ever there 
was a wiſe, political compact, between the 
grown and the people, this' was one, and its 
true and real end ſhould not be violated nor 


converted to purpoſes never intended by the 
contracting parties. 


Is it agreeable to reaſon, that acts of Parlia- 2M 
ment, which gave ſuch an encreaſe of liberty and *R 
privileges to the people ſhould be ſo conſtrued, Þ 
as to deprive them of their moſt invaluable pri- 2 
vilege, the right of taxing themſelves, and giv- 

ing their money freely to their Sovereign? The 
people's right over their money was not t called in 

ueſtion, nor were Money Bills in the contem- 


Plation of the parties, at the time of paſſing ö 
thoſe Jaws. * 


Ihe acts which paſſed in Henry the VIIth's * 
reign, ſubſequent to thoſe laws, are the beſt ex- 1 
poft itors of his own and the people s intention, 7 
in the former laws. 5 


In the 14th of his reign, an act paſſed to pre- 
vent the cuſtomers from defrauding him of his 


cuſtom and duty rriling upon tonnage and 
poundage. 


In the 15th of * reign, a Money Bill paſſed, 
ting twelve pence in the pound to the King, 1 

fer all all merchandize imported or exported, wine k/ 
and-oil only excepted. 5 


Both thoſe acts paſſed at the prayer of the 
commons, conſequently the heads of thoſe bills 
took their riſe in the Houſe of Commons, after 

the 
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R 
the meeting of parliament, and were not certi* 
fied, previous to ſuch — probably they 
were certified after the parliament met; had 
they been certified before the parliament 

they could not have been enacted, at the prayer 
of the Commons. er 


Buppoſe it was dubious, (which is not ad- 
mitted) whether by the 4th of Poynings, 2 


Money Bill ought, previous to the meeting of 


parliament, to be certified by the Lieutenant and 


council; the doubt is cleared up by the 22d 


act of the ſame parliament, which is fubſequent; 
and grants Magna Charta and the Engliſh” ſta- 
tutes to the people, which confirmed their former 
privileges, their modus for holding parliaments, 
and their right of being taxed only by their own | 


free conſent in parliament, 


If the Lieutenant and Council could frame a 
Money Bill, and tranſmit it, previous to the 
meeting of parliament, they, and not the Com- 


mons, would be the givers of that money and 


the taxers of the people, which would be incon- 
ſiſtent with the 22d law of Poynings, and the 
other laws of that parliament, of Magna Charta, 
and every conſtitutional right of property there- 
by confirmed, g et | 


It appears from a view of the laws paſſed 
under Sir Edward Poynings, that Henry the 
7th being inſured of inſpection into all bills for 
the future, before they ſhould obtain the fanc- 
tion of laws, intended to raiſe the power of 
the Commons, agreeable ' to his policy in 


Eng- 


R 
England, and alſo to raiſe the dignity of this 
— 


Why, i ſhould the treaſurer be raiſed b 


in power and any equal to the treaſurer/in 
England 2 


Why ſhould the lords be obliged, under 
penalties, to appear in Hg in their 
ro 5 


If the people were not to be made more free, 
Why was livery and wages aboliſhed ? or why 
were the Engliſh ſtatutes, their antient conſti- 
tution, and Magna Charta confirmed to them? 


That the law of Poynings was intended as a 
reſtriction upon the Lord Lieutenant and Coun- 
cil, and a ſecurity to the people for the enjoy- 
ment of their privileges, and was ſo conſidered 
in the reigns which followed, is farther proved 
from ſubſequent acts of parliament, paſſed in the 


g reigns. 


By the act of the 28th of Henry VIII, ch. 4, 
Poynings law is ſuſpended, and it recites as — 
reaſon, for the ſuſpenſe thereof, the great truſt 
and confidence 2 the King's Highneis hath in 
His Deputy and Council of this His land of 
Ireland, and in the Nobles, ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and the Commons His loving ſubjects. 


By the 21th Eliz. ch. 1, Poynings law is again 


ſuſpended, during the adminiſtration of Sir 


Henry Sidney, in whom the Queen repoſed a 


thorough truſt and confidence. 
The 


. N 
The recital of the 11th Eliz. ch. 8, which 
enacts, that no bill ſhould be certified for the 
repeal of Poynings law, unleſs the majority of 
both houſes ſhould agree to ſuch repeal, is re- 


markable, and ſhews the ſenſe of che legiſlature 
in thoſe days. 


« Before which ſtatute (meaning Poynings) 
« when liberty was given to the Governors uns 
der Your Majeſty s Progenitors to call parlia- 
ments at their pleaſure, acts paſſed as well to 
« the diſturbance of the Prince, as to the hin- 
« drance of their ſubjects, &c. But, moſt 
« Gracious Sovereign, tearing that ſome gover- 
<« nors hereafter, ſhould hap not to make anſwer 
« unto the expectation of Your Majeſty, 

« Your Highneſs's Heirs and Succeſſors, by 
« whom he ſhould be appointed Governor, and 
not following the example of Your Highnels's 
« Deputy at thoſe preſents, will, upon affection 
„or ſome other reſpect, abuſe the like liberty 


„given him.” 


Are thoſe the words- of people who chought 
their right over their own money was : 
by Poynings law? No! 

Are they the words of people who 2 
that law veſted a power in a Gove and 
Council to give their money away, and frame a 


bill to tax them, without their conſent firſt ob- 
tained? Impoſſible 


They confidered it as it really was, a ſorting to 


them and their poſterity, againſt bad Governors 


under the crown. | : 
3 | Ihe 


L 20 J 
The act of che 3d and 4th of Philip and 
Mary, purſues, in every reſpect, the deſign and 


intention of Poynings as and is explanatory 
thereof. % 2 
It explains, that the Chief Governor, Lord 
Juſtice, Lords Juſtices, or any of them, may 
certify as well as the Lieutenant? (who only is 
mentioned in Poynings law,) but the reſtriction 
pon them not to give the Royal aſſent to any 
Bill but ſuch as ſhall be returned under the 
Great Seal of England, is more ftrong than in 
Poynings law, the words are, for the paſſing 
ſuch act, and no other, as ſhall be fo returned 
— the Great Seal of England. 


1 clears any doubt, which might ariſe about 
tranſmitting Money Bills, and that in favour of 
the rights of the people, for it directs the Lord 
Lieutenant, and Council, to tranſmit Bills, 
during the ſitting of parliament, it being pro- 
per that the King ſhould ſee Money Bills as 
well as other Bills, before the Royal Aſſent 
fhould be given to them, the words are, ſhall 
and may certify, which are in ſome reipect 
compulſory, and are generally fo conſtrued in 
acts of Parliament. 


That the zd and 4th of Philip and 8 
only explanatory in reſpect to bills to be certified 
before the meeting of parliament, and gives no 
new right to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, 
and that it in no fort trenches upon the con- 
ſtitutional right of the ſubject, to give money 
and to frame Heads of Money Bills, is fully 
peed from the act of the 11th Eliz. ri b, 
L which 
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which ſuſpends Poynings law, during Sir Henry 
Sidney's adminiſtration. ts" a 


It recites Poynings law in the words thereof, 
and then recites, “that the moſt grievous ſores 
« of the commonwealth, which are beſt known 
<« to ſuch as are and ſhall be appointed to the 
« high court of parliament; and moſt felt by 
<« them, cannot be reformed, as having not been 

« before certified. 


And it afterwards enacts, * That every 
« thing which ſhall be for the good of the 
C Common- wealth, ſhall be certified under the 
« Great Seal of Ireland, and returned under 
e the Great Seal of England, and when pro- 
« claimed as therein mentioned, ſhall be ef- 
« fectual, notwithſtanding Poynings or any other 
* ee. | 


It is remarkable, that this act is ſilent as to 
the 3d and 4th of Philip and Mary, but makes 
the ſame proviſions for tranſmitting bills, which 
ſhould take their riſe during the fitting of 
parliament, as the act of Philip and Mary 
did, and thereby fully explains it, and ihews 
that the former part of Philip and Mary's act 
was only explanatory as aforeſaid, and gave no 
new power. 9 es 


Thus the true intent and meaning of thoſe 
two laws of Poynings, and Philip and Mary, 
the miſconſtruction of which, has cauſed them 
to be improperly abuſed, and at different periods 
has cauſed diſtreſs to this kingdom, ſeems to be 
fully explained, from the laws themſelves, from. 
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hiſtory, and from the concurrent ſenſe of the 


whole legiſlative body, in different reigns, ſub- 
ſequent to the paſſing of thoſe laws. 


What other prerogative relative to the paſſin - 
of our laws? Or ſecurity for the connection o 
this kingdom to the crown of Great Britain, 


would any wiſe miniſter deſire for his Sovereign? 


And what . ſubject would repine at a 
reſtriction, equally neceſſary, for the ſafety of 
the crown and the people. 


Let the King then enjoy his real prerogative, 
in its full extent, and at the ſame time the 
affections of his people. 


And let the people be enabled to gain, and 
to preſerve the good will of their ſovereign, in 
the enjoyment of their conſtitutional right of 
freely giving their money, when he ſhall have 
occaſion to call upon them. 


Let us now conſider whether uſuage can give 

a right to the Lord Lieutenant and Council, 
or Lords Juſtices and Council, to tranſmit a Bill 
for the granting money, and levying taxes, be- 
fore the meeting of Parliament. 


Uninterrupted uſuage from tine immemorial 
Aves a right in low, becauſe preſumption 1s in 
ts R that it had wy our a lawful foun- 
dation, though now, not 
EN 
But where any particular law is jib. 
to be the ground * Which any * ſands, 
an 
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and upon a ſtrict examination of ſuch law, it is 
found, that it does not ſupport the uſuage, ſuch 
uſuage can have no weight, however long or 
uninterrupted it ſtood, eſpecially if ſuch uſuage 
be contrary to any conſtitutional or lawful right. 
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From what has been offered it appears that 

= neither Poynings law, nor the act of Philip and 
1 Mary, authoriſe the Deputy and Council to 
tranſmit a money bill, previous to the meeting 
of Parliament; therefore uſuage from the time of 
3 paſſing thoſe laws does not authoriſe them, un- 
2 leſs they ſhew ſome other law upon which they 

ground ſuch uſuage. | 


3 But ſuppoſe it ſhould be allowed, (which is 
"YN not intended) that uninterrupted uſuage, from 
= the 1oth of Henry. VII. and 2d 4th of Philip 
i. | and Mary, would warrant them to tranſmit ſuch 
a bill, previous to the meeting of Parliament. 
4 They again fail in the very uſuage, for from 
1494, the time of paſſing Poynings law, to the 
year 1613, which are one hundred and nineteen 
years, there is no publick evidence of the Lieu- 
tenant and Council taking upon them to tranſ- 
mit ſuch a bill before the meeting of Parliament, 
except in the one inſtance hereafter mentioned, 
in the 11th of Queen Elizabeth, and in that 
inſtance the crown waved the prerogative claimed, 
and admitted the right of the Commons. 


* *%. 


-— : a 


4 The firſt money bill ſubſequent to Poynings, 
1 is the aforeſaid act of 15 of Henry VII. which 
= appears to have been paſſed at the: requeſt of 
1 the Commons, as has been before obſerved. 
1 In the reign of Henry VIII. no money bills ap- 

D 2. pear. 
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- pear from the printed ſtatutes to have been 
paſſed, and yet Parliaments were held in the 


7th, 13th, 25th, 28th, 33d and 34th years of 
his reign. | ; 


V 


In the reign of Philip and Mary, « one act of 
ſablidy paſſed, but ſeveral acts —ů in that 
Parliament before it; and, if a judgment is to be 
framed from that act. it was the free gift of the 
Commons; the words are, „F aithfal, loving 
« and obedient ſubjects, the Commons in this 

e preſent Parkiantetr aſſembled do for them- 
<« ſelves and the hole boddie of this realem 
„ whom thei doo preſent, freely, liberallie, 
* moſt lovinglie, and benevolentlie, give and 
80 grant unto the King and Queen, &c.“ 


In the ſecond year of Queen Elizabeth's reign; 
a Parliament was held, and yet no money bill, 
nor act of _ appear to have paſſed. 


In the eleventh year of Her reign a Parlia- 
ment was held under Sir Henry Sidney, and a 
ſubſidy was granted, or rather renewed, for the 
act recites, the ſubſidy granted to Philip and 
Mary, that Sir Henry Sidney had put in = Mac 
the grievous exaction of coyne and livery, and 
had ſubdued Shane O'Neil, in conſideration 
thereof. We your Majeſty's loveing, faithfull, 
and obedient ſubjects, do moſt loveingly, and 
« freely offer unto Your Majeſty, not only the 
« faid ſubſidie now expired, but alſo lowly, and 


r heartily proffer to you our bodies, &c. to the 
0 end of ten years,” 


7 Theſe 
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Theſe words prove from whence the granting 


part of this act took its rife, and the ſame is 


roved more fully from a record now in the 
rolls office, wherein it appears, that in the 11th- 
year of Queen Elizabeth, the following clauſe 
is in the ſecond tranſmiſs, All which ſeveral 
« acts were ſent hither from you, unto us, be- 
« fore the beginning of our ſaid Parliament, 
under our great ſeal, of our ſaid realm of 
Ireland, and were after returned to you again 
« under our great ſeal of England, as bills we 
did then allow of. Nevertheleſs, in the pe- 
« rufing and conſideration of them ſince we 
« laſt received them from you, we perceive and 
« find, that our ſaid court of Parliament, hath 
upon the treating and debating of the ſaid bills, 
thought meet and convenient by their wiſdom, 
4 to make ſome alteration or change of ſome part 
« of them, and likewiſe to ſome other of the 
« ſaid bills, ſome good and neceſſary addition, 
«© which their doings, we do not miſtake, bur 
take in very good part.“ | 


Is this a claim of the prerogative now con- 
tended for ? | 


Where is now the uninterrupted uſuage ? the 
very contrary to ſuch uſuage appears again 
upon record, in the fame rolls office, for the 
original tranſmits returned from England, of the 
ſubſidy bill, the roth of Charles I. 1634, has a 
blank left in it, for the number of ſubſidies to 
be inſerted by Parliament. | 


This, and the former record are plain ad- 
mifſions from the crown gf the right of the 
| 3 | Commons 
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Commons over their own money; and it muſt 
be allowed, that both Queen Elizabeth and 
King Charles I. were both tenacious of the 
PO of the crown, 


A Parliament was held in the 27th oy 28th 
years of Elizabeth, and no ſubſidy or money 
bill appear to have paſſed, nor do any ſubſidy 
or money bill appear to have paſſed, from that 
year, until the 12th of James I, 


From what has been offered it appears, that 
it is not omar ed in order to hold a Parliament 


* this kingdom, that a money bill ſnould be 
firſt certified by the Lieutenant and Council, ſo 


many Parliaments having been held, in which 


no money bill or ſubſidy bill appear to have 


paſſed, conſequently, if any money bills had 
been tranſmitted previous to the meeting of ſuch 
Parliaments, ſuch money bills muſt have either 
dropped or been rejected. _ 


The proceedings of the crown, of the Lieu- 
tenant and Council, for the firſt century and a 


half after the law of Poynings, and Philip and 


Mary, do beſt explain the intention of thoſe 
laws, eſpecially as in the firſt century, until the 
latter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, this 
kingdom for the moſt part enjoyed a peace. 


- Fromithe beginning of King James L's reign, 
it appears by our Parliamentary journals, that 
the Commons all along claimed their right, and 
in feveral inſtances aſſerted it. 


In 


"WY 1 
In the Parliament held in 1615, we find the 


Commons debating upon an act of ſubſidy be- 
fore it was read. 


And debating it again upon the ſecondreading, 
and a diviſion whether it ſhould be engroſſed, 
which was carried in the affirmative. | 


In the Parliament held in 1634, immediately 
after the ſpeaker was approved of, a bill fo? 


confirmation of letters patent was firſt read, and 


before any other bill was read, in two days after 
it was ordered by queſtion with an unanimaus 
conſent of the Houſe, „That ſix ſubſidies 
< ſhall be granted to His Majeſty, to be levied 
« jn Parliamentary manner, in four years, viz. 
<« two ſubſidies the firſt year, two ſubſidies the 
« ſecond year, one the third year, and onè the 


fourth and laſt year,” 


It appears, that in the ſame ſeſſions, the Com- 
mons upon queſtion nominated the commiſſi- 
oners for aſſeſſing the ſubſidies of the ſeveral 
counties, that they appointed committees for 
proportioning the ſame, and, that the Houſe 
confirmed the ſub- diviſion of the ſubſidies” for 
the ſeveral counties. „ 0 3% 90 


In the Parliament held in the year 1639, 
ſeveral bills relating to different matters, but 
not to money, were read the firſt and ſecond 
time, the two days after the ſpeaker was ap- 
proved of, and before any money bill was read, 
the Commons came to the following'refofation. 


— 


IE 
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It is ordered upon queſtion by the Houſe, 
% and by the free, ready, unanimous and chear- 
« ful conſent of every member thereof, not one 
* man oppoling, that this preſent Parliament, 
% His Majeſty ſhall have granted unto him, by 
the layety and temporality of this kingdom, 
* the number of four entire ſubſidies.” 


And afterwards a committee is appointed to 
_ conſider how the four entire ſubſidies, granted 
this Parliament, ſhall be aſſeſſed. 


And the Houſe upon queſtion agreed to a 
declaration, which they ordered to be entered in a 
their journals, aſſerting the Parliamentary right, 


to aſſeſs ſubſidies in a moderate Parliamentary 1 
way, after an eaſy and equal rate of each man's KF 
eſtate. | 3 ; | 


This was done during the adminiſtration of 
the Earl of Strafford, who gave too many 
proofs of his governing in an arbitrary manner q 
in this kingdom; an inſtance of which is this, 9 
3 declaration of the Commons, was 1 
- purſuant to -the King's order ſignified in his 3X 
etter for that purpoſe, torn at the Council 1 
board out of the journals of the Houſe of 1 
Commons, the 19th of November 1640, but | 
was again replaced therein, by a counter order, N 
ſignified by the ſame King's letter, dated the 5 
4th of January the ſame year; a proof of the 
impropriety of the firſt order. | 


en lions: of the firſt Parade 
held in this kingdom, after the reſtoration, no 
ſubſidy or money bill appears to have pals, 
47s conſe- f 


+. 


conſequently, if a money bill was tranſmitted by 
the Lieutenant and Council, previous to the 
W N of Parliament, it was dropped. 


WES 1661 the Lords Juſtices ſend a meſſage to 

the Commons, that they had from the imme- 
diate wants of the army tranſmitted into Eng- 
land a ſhort money bill by way of poll. 


The Houſe deſires to ſee the bill, and then 
concur with the Lords to raiſe the money by 
declaration of both Houſes, which was done, 
2 the money bill * from the Council was 


dropped. 


. We find upon the Journals of the Commons 
in the year 1662, that they entered into the fol- 
lowing reſolution: 


That the propoſal of ways and means of 
levying all money to be raiſed in this kingdom, 
is the antient and undoubted right of the Houſe 
of Commons only. , 


King Charles II. being poſſeſſed of the here- 
ditary Revenue by the bounty of the firſt Par- 
liament he called after His reſtoration, and 
having no further occaſion for ſupplies, ſum- 
moned no other Parliament during His reign, 
which has given a caution to ſucceeding Parlia- 
ments (and ſhould for. ever be a caution) to 


grant the additional duties and other taxes only 
tor two years. | 


The firſt Parliament which ſat after the year 
1665, was the Parliament which was. ſummon- 
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ed in the year 1692, under lord Sidney. We 
have few inſtances of abler men than appeared 
amongſt the Commons in that Parliament, 
who with unwearied diligence went through a 
multiplicity of buſineſs for the public ſervice, 
conſidering the ſhort time they ſat, and ſhewed 
their capacities in executing the ſame, made uſe 
of every expedient to aſſert their conſtitutional 
right, and at the ſame time to comply with the 
demands of the Crown. 


They firſt unanimouſly voted a ſupply to 
Their Majeſties, and then reſolved that the ſup- 
ply do not exceed the ſum of 70,0001. 


Two bills being ſent to them tranſmitted un- 
der the Great Seal of England, one for an ad- 
ditional exciſe, and the other for a tax upon 
corn lands, they ordered them to lye upon the 
table until they could ſolve a difficulty, that as 
it was their original right that money bills ſnould 
take their rife in their Houſe, and that as well 
the Quantum, as the method of raiſing it ſhould 
be determined by them ; ſo the Houſe was ap- 
prehenſive that as Their Majeſttes occaſions 
required an immediate ſupply, there might not 
be time during the ſeſſions for bills of their own 
preparing to be returned from England, for up- 
on Saturday, the 22d of October, the day on 
which the two money bills were ſent to them, 
they received a meſſage from the Lord Lieute- 
nant, that the ſeſſions would not continue above 
a fortnight longer, and recommending their 


ſpeedy proceeding upon the bills before them. 
e 
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To ſolve the above difficulty they found an 
expedient to paſs the exciſe bil as it was, by 
voting firſt an additional duty exactly correſ- 
ponding with the ſaid bill, and thoſe heads fo 
prepared, being tendered to the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Council to be drawn i into a bill, and 
tranſmitted, the Houſe might receive the bill 
already ſent as tranſmitted from England, and 
framed on thoſe heads, and accordingly they 
paſſed the ſaid vote for ſuch additional excite, 
and afterwards paſſed the bill for the ſame: 
but they rejected the corn bill, at the fame 
time agreeing to a poll bill in its ſtead, to make 
up any deficiency in the ſupply. And then 
they entered into the following en | 


That the reaſon why the ſaid bill was reject- 
ed, 1s, that the ſame had not its riſe in this 
Houſe. 


That it is the undoubted right of ihe Com- 
mons of Ireland, in Parliament aſſembled, to 
prepare and reiolve the ways and means of 
railing money. 


That it was and is the ſole * 8 
right of the Commons to prepare heads of bills 
for the raiſing money. 


Whoever reads the hiſtory of that ſeſſions 
of Parliament, will find 50 a ſtrict enquiry 
made by a committee of the Houſe into forfeit- 
ed lands improperly diſpoſed of, and the em- 
bezelement of forfeited goods which were 
ene and the reſolutions of that Commitee 
E 2 there- 
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ed in the year 1692, under lord Sidney. We 
have few inſtances of abler men than appeared 
amongſt the Commons in that Parliament, 
who with unwearied diligence went through a 
multiplicity of buſineſs for the public ſervice, 
conſidering the ſhort time they ſat, and ſhewed 
their capacities in executing the ſame, made uſe 
of every expedient to aſſert their conſtitutional 
right, and at the ſame time to comply with the 
demands of the Crown. . 


They firſt unanimouſly voted a ſupply to 
Their Majeſties, and then reſolved that the ſup- 
ply do not exceed the ſum of 70,0001. 


Two bills being ſent to them tranſmitted un- 
der the Great Seal of England, one for an ad- 
ditional exciſe, and the other for a tax upon 
corn” lands, they ordered them to lye upon the 
table until they could ſolve a difficulty, that as 
it was their original right that money bills ſnould 
take their riſe in their Houſe, and that as well 
the Quantum, as the method of raiſing it ſhould 
be determined by them; ſo the Houſe was ap- 
prehenſive that as Their Majeſties occaſions 
required an immediate ſupply, there might not 
be time during the ſeſſions for bills of their own 
Preparing to be returned from England, for up- 
on Saturday, the 22d of October, the day on 
which the two money bills were ſent to them, 
they received a meſſage from the Lord Lieute- 
nant, that the ſeſſions would not continue above 
a fortnight longer, and recommending their 


ſpeedy proceeding upon the bills before chem. 
To 


N 


Jo ſolve the above difficulty, they found an 
expedient to paſs the exciſe bill as it was, by 
voting firſt an additional duty exactly correſ- 

ponding with the ſaid bill, and thoſe heads ſo 
prepared, being tendered to the Lord Lieute- 
nant and Council to be drawn into a bill, and 
tranſmitted, the Houſe might receive the bill 
already ſent as tranſmitted from England, and 
framed on thoſe heads, and accordingly they 
paſſed the ſaid vote for ſuch additional exciſe, 
and afterwards paſſed the bill for the ſame: 
but they rejected the corn bill, at the ſame 
time agreeing to a poll bill in its ſtead, to make 
up any deficiency in the ſupply. And then 
they entered into the following reſolutions : 


That the reaſon why the ſaid bill was reject- 
ed, is, that the ſame had not its riſe in this 
Houſe. 


That it is the undoubted right of the Com- 
mons of Ireland, in Parliament aſſembled, to 
prepare and reſolve the ways and means of 
raiſing money. | 


That it was and is the ſole and undoubted 
right of the Commons to prepare heads of bills 
for the raiſing money. 


Whoever reads the hiſtory of that ſeſſions 
of Parliament, will find that a ſtrict enquiry 
made by a committee of the Houſe into forfeit- 
ed lands improperly diſpoſed of, and the em- 
bezzlement of forfeited goods which were 
{cized, and the refolutions of that Commitee 

| E 2 there- 


ET. 
ahereupon; which affected ſome of the Com- 


miſſioners of the revenue, favourites of the 


Lord Lieutenant, were the true cauſes of the 
diſpleaſure of the Chief Governor, and of the 


prorogation, and not the aſſertions which the 


Commons made of their own rights. 


The proteſtation ſeems to be the Lord "FORE 
tenant's own act, (probably to ſcreen what he 
had done) and * he did it without any direc- 
tions from the Crown for the purpoſe. 


For the corn bill was rejected by the Com- 
mons upon Friday the 28th of October, and 
the proteſt was entered, and the Parliament pro- 
rogued on Thurſday the 3d day of November 
following, ſo that there was not time ſufficient 
for the Crown to be informed of the reſolutions 
and vote of the Commons relative' to the corn 
bill, and to return, inſtructions to the Lieutenant 
ro proteſt in the manner he did. 


We muſt therefore conclude, that his proteſt 
was the arbitrary act of a Lord Lieutenant, 
who was apprehenſive that the cenſure of the 
Commons would paſs againſt his favourites, or 
perhaps againſt himſelf, which leſſens the weight 
the proteſt _—_ otherwiſe have. 


The proteſt Wich Lord Segel - mace 
during his adminiſtration, was againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the Houſe of Lords, and was no 


precedent upon which Lord Sidney could found 
his proteſt, 


Obſerve 
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Obſerve the applications made by the ſeveral 
Viceroys to the Commons, upon the opening of 
every new Parliament, and you may judge 

whether their manner of applying does not ac- 
knowledge a right in the Commons over the 
money of the nation; but the ſentiments of 
Lord Strafford (who was the greateſt advocate 
for prerogative) ought firſt to be remarked , tor 
in one of his letters giving an account to the 
lord Treaſurer of his deliberations with the 
Council relative to the certifying cauſes, conſi- 
derations, and bills previous to the calling of a 
new Parliament, he expreſſes himſelf thus: 


That as for the ſubſidy, I was altogether 
e againſt their ſetting down of a certain num- 
« ber, or that they ſhould ſeem to put any 
« conſtraint upon the free and chearful hearts 
e of the people, it not being fit that any hand 
% ſhould gather mean between a King and his 
& ſubjects, but thoſe intelligencies of love and 
„ obſervance, which are to paſs between them, 
& ſhould immediately deſcend to the one, 
4 aſcend and be returned back again to the 
* other, as mutual obligations of favour, and 
„ obedience, which each were inceſſantly the one 
to preſerve for, and pay to the other,” 


The Duke of Shrewſbury in 1713, ſeems to 
make an apology to the Commons for the bill 
tranſmitted before the meeting of Parliament; 
his words are : 


« As the ſeveral additional duties will expire 
6 at Chriſtmas, Her Majeſty to pre ent their 
* | « lapling 


. 


R 
4 Japfing has ſent over a bill to be offered to 
« your conſideration to continue them for three 
„ months, whereby you will have an opportu- 
c nity further to provide for the credit of 
« Her goyernment, and your own ſafety, by 
« ſuch ways and means as you ſhall thi 


+ proper.” 


In May 1716, it was reſolved by the Com- 
mons, Nem. Con. that no money bill be read in 
this Houſe, until the report from the committee 
of accounts be firſt made. | 


F< this was declared a ſtanding order of the 
Jouſe. | 


And has been ſo obſerved ever ſince the ac- 
ceſſion of King George I. that the ſupply ſhall 
follow an examination of our circumſtances, the 
application of former grants, and a view of our 
ability, by which the Quantum of the ſupply 


may be regulated. 


* 


From that year, no ſpeech from the throne 
has mentioned any Money Bill, or other Bill, 
certified, but have laid eſtimates of the whole 

expence before the Commons, and have de- 
1 Commons to make proviſion for the 

10lE. 


The Commons in the year 1760, and for 
ſome time before, begun to give more atte\- 
tion to the improvement of the kingdom, and 
to the conſtitution thereof, than their prede- 


ceſſors had done, and upon the opening of. 


the 
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the new Parliament, which was called after 
His Majeſty's acceſſion to the throne, they firſt 
voted a ſupply, and when a Bill to continue 
part of the duties which had been granted in 
the former Parliament, and which took its fiſe 
in the Privy Council, was moved to be read, 
they debated it that day and the next day; and 
although it was carried, upon a queſtion, in 
favour of the Bill, yet there were a conſiderable 
number in the minority. | 


In the late ſeſſions, the Commons firſt voted 
a ſupply, and when a bill of the like nature 
which took its riſe in the Privy Council to con- 
tinue only part of the duties for three months, 
was offered to their conſideration, they firſt 
read it, then after debate, upon a ,queſtion, 
rejected it, and aſſigned the reaſon, becauſe it 
did not take its rife in thetr Houſe, intending 
at that very time, and ſo they expreſſed their 
intention, to give much more ample ſupplies 

for two years, which intention they ſoon ful- 
filled, by paſſing the Money Bills, and received 
the thanks of the crown for the ſame, when the 
Royal Aſſent was given to them. . 


What other ſteps could they take, as faithful 
guardians of their own and the peoples rights, 
over their money ? 25 


They wiſely apprehended the danger which 
might one day ariſe from the frequent repeti- 
tion of paſſing a Money Bill, framed by men, 
who repreſented no one whomſoever, not even 
themſelves, but who were repreſented by that 


very 
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very e on whom they thus obtruded 
a @ bill for the raiſing of money. 


The apprehenſion of danger from ſuch 
precedents, very juſtly increaſed ſince the law 
for octennial parliaments pubs in this king- 
dom. 


When a bo continued for a len 
0 time, as the one before the. laſt did, for 
* thirty years, a precedent of the kind 
ſeemed to be almoſt forgot, but the repetition 
of ſuch a precedent, every eight years, became 
an alarming ſubject, and the more ſo, as the 
Commons — Met that it had been ſtrenuouſly 
inſiſted upon, by a Chief Governor in the 
| year 1760, although no. poſſible advantage 
appeared to them to ariſe to government 
from it; the proteſt in the year 1692, point- 
ed to them the danger of permitting prece- 
.dents to be repeated againſt their confututional 


* 


It may not be improper to aſk, what 
advantage has the crown received, for above 
ſeventy years paſt, by an adherence to (with 
reſpect to e a meer matter of 
form? 2 


That the minds of the ny though 
thoroughly attached to government, and moſt 
willing to anſwer the neceſſities of it, have 
been fretted by this adherence, not foreſeeing 
to What end it might tend, is too plain. 


The 


. 


EM- I 

The plea of neceſſity cannot be urged; 
the Commons have all along given, in a con- 
ſtitutional manner, more, abundantly more, 


than has been aſked for by thoſe unconſtitu- | 
tional Bills, 


How then are ſuch bills expedient for the 
crown? where was the neceſſity of proteſting 
againſt the Commons, for rejecting a bill ac 
knowledged to be uſeleſs, to be nugatory, if 
not at the moment, in a few days r it 
ſhould pals ? 


Can we ſuppoſe, the proteſt to be entered 
for rejecting the bill? No! that would bear 
too hard. 


For to tell the Commons that they have 
not a right to give a negative, upon any 
queſtion propoſed to them from the chair, 
more eſpecially relating to their money, 

would in effect be, to tell them, You are all 

ſlaves. 


Whether their aſſigning, as a reaſon for re- 
jecting, that the bill did not take its riſe in 
their Houſe, was a foundation for the proteſt, 
the arguments herein offered are intended to 
point out? 


Let them he weighed in the impartial ſcale 


of reaſon, and let every man's judgment direct 
him to give an anſwer. 


4 * 
* 
- 
.* 
Do 
— 
* 


TY. 

Do not the thanks given to the Comtmnons 
immediately before the proteſt) for the ſupplics 
gras for the proviſions made, for the pre- 
ent eſtabliſhment, the public credit and the 


_ ſafety of this kingdom, acknowledge that they 
had a right to give? | 


Could their giving be called, with propriety, 
a benevolence ork thern, or be accepted as 
ſuch, (the ſtile uſed by the crown upon 


paſſing every Money Bill) if others could give 
or them ? 


Benevolence, furely implies a free gift, and 
they only can be benevolent in a gift, who have 
the full power of giving it. 


Which mode of proceeding will moſt dif poſe 
the people to be liberal ? 


Which mode will moſt eſfetually conciliate 
the minds of the people to their King, will 
moſt incline them to liſten to his call, to con- 
fider his neceſſities, to be ready to relieve them, 
to ſupport him and his government, with 
honour and with dignity * nes, 


. Let that mode be adopted. 


Iz it not the duty of every miniſter, who con- 
ſults the eaſe, happineſs, welfare and ſecurity 
of His — to endeavour to remove 
every cauſe of jealouſy, every object of diſcon- 
tent, from the minds of His people, and with- 


Br departing from tht ſubſtantial, * 


2 J 
rights of the ctoun, to procure for him the 
love of all His Subjects, the firm eſtabliſh- 
ment of the throne of every Monarch? 


Let the miniſter, whoever he be, who adviſed 
the late meaſure of a proteſt, weigh the argu- 


ments. herein fet forth, l if he | will 9923 | 


to do ſo: Let him reflect upon the ſtate 0 
this kingdom, on the concluſion of a waſteful, 
deſtructive civil war, when the people were 
ſcarce perſuaded that their properties were ſe- 
cured unto them, when their inhabitants did 
pot amount to a million and a half, when 
their trade was almoſt gone then, let him 
compare it with the preſent ſtate, the inhabi- 
tants increaſed to near three million, fore 

into induſtry by the very means which at fir 

cramped, and in a great meaſure deſtroyed their 
trade and manufactures, riſing in wealth, the 
conſequence of induſtry, able and willing, not 


only to ſupport themſelves, but to add ftr mg 0 
for 


to Great Britain, to whoſe crown they are fot 
ever united and connected, and let him, having 
ſo reflected, and ſo compared, - frame his judg- 
ment, whether a. precedent made uſe of by an 
arbitrary Lieutenant, like Strafford, or an ac- 
cuſed Lieutenant, like Sidney, without any 
authority from the crown for the purpoſe, be 
precedent ſuited to the prefent time; let 
a-alſo conſider, whether a ſtop may not yer 
be put to the inconveniencies, brought by thi 
late meaſure upon this kingdom ? and whethe 


they way not be yet prevented from riſing into 


real evils © 


— 


. Let 
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Let him further conſider the natural ſituation 
of Great Brita and Ireland, that each muſt in 
ſome meaſure partake of the diſtreſs or welfare 
of its neighbour, that whatever wealth may ariſe 
from the trade or induſtry of the inhabitants of 
this iſland, muſt flow to, (at leaſt the redundancy 
thereof) and center in Great Britain, that mutual 
good will muſt connect them in intereſt, and 
_ to their mutual ſtrength, and that every 
policy will direct, that a union in 2 
I rele ſubſiſt between them. . £ 


The ſubject leads to a cnc but it is 
firſt proper to remind the people, chat the ſup- 
port of a conſtitution depends moſtly upon them; 
the coronation oath, the law of the land, their 
Magna Charta, the exigencies of government, 
ſecure the holding of Parliaments to them. | 


A prorogation, or a diſſolution of Parliament, 
may cauſe temporary inconveniencies; but whilſt 
Parliaments remain free, they need not fear, but 
tet them be aſſured that 4 freedom of Parlia- 
ments depend upon the freedom of elections, and 
the freedom of elections upon the morals of the 
people: If they expect a clear ſtream from a 
polluted kae Ak they deceive themſelves; ex- 
pence, diſſipation, 1 riot, ever have, and ever 
will deſtroy the freedom of elections; can they 
expect that their repreſentative will a&t impar- 

tially for the publick ? When he looks back on 
an immoderate expence incurred by an election, 
and perhaps thereby diſtreſs to a family, and to 
choſe who are under him, the honeſt man will 


in ſuch caſe retire, rather than, by his example, 
2 countenance 
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countenance an evil, which, like a cancer, eats . 
into the vitals of the conſtitution. Pig 


It is a maxim which the- fall of many free 
ſtates has proved to be without exception, 
true; | | 

That good morals and publick virtue are the 
only true baſis of a free ſtate; when they decline, 


the ſtates become conſumptive, and as they ſink, 
muſt fall with them. | 


Let the people mutually inform each other, 
and infuſe. a deſire to promote the publick 


Let them beware of licentiouſneſs, the bane 
of freedom. 


— 


Let them chuſe repreſentatives, not becauſe 
they treat them with entertainments, or diſſi- 
pu money amongſt them, but becauſe they 

now they are honeſt, able and willing to ſerve 
them, | 


Let the errors of fallen free ſtates teach them 
wiſdom. 


Let them learn from experience, and let 
them not reje& the advice of the wiſe bird in the 
fable, but let them pluck up the ſeeds of corrup- 
tion in time, ere it ſprings into the blade and 
becomes. too ſtrong for them. 


Then 


5 5 ; & 4 - 
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Then they may be furt Kunene who 
will preſerve the conſtitution, by ſupporting 
the lawful prerogatives of the crown, and the 
juſt rights of the people; and who will reject 

bill which tends to deprive the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, from giving their 
money, when "_ upon, freely to their ſo- 


